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“LITERARY. 


The follow.ne niin’ is froin the aon of an Ame- 
rican iady, At appears now for the first tue in 
priut. We are notat libe riy to give tie name of 
the authoress, but ia perusa of the * Garotto ot 
the Heart’ w il conviuce the reader ein itus the 
work ofa Woman of taste aud venius. 


THE GROTTO OF ‘THE HEART. 
PART I. 


THERE is within every human breast, a 
recess called “The Grorro of THE 
HEART,” the entranee is low aud narrow, 
but within, it immediately expands ito a 
high and spacious vault, liued with the 
brightest coral, and often gemined with the 
dew-drops of Pity, whict hang like the 
brilliant spar, often found m= caves and 
elitter on its surface. 
this vault rises the Fountain of Lije. 
Large channels, calied aitevies, and simaiier 
ones, Called vetis, Convey the stieamis issu- 
ing from thus fountain, throughout the sys- 
tem. When the source is pure aud undis- 
turbed, these vital streams, carry health 
and pleasure as they flow: but, alas, this 
is sefdoi the case ; there are few instances 
in Which some corrodimy Care, some angry. 
or discordant passion, oftener even than 
the poison of disease, does not find an en- 
trance, and by its baneful intinence, de- 
stroy the purity, and disturb the tranquilli- 
ty of the fountain, and = thus spread pain 
and misery through the mortal frame. 

Thad a fair trend whose heart [I ar- 
dently desired to examine. I succeeded 
and shall now attempt to record what 1 
saw and heard. By what aerial power I 
was enabled to accomplish this desie, t 


need not say—itis enough that it was a | 


eood gemus, for one that was bad could 
never have found a way or made a way 
for me, into the heart of Kinitia.z—At the 
entrance, @utience with huinbie mien, and 
sober Vestinent, stood as porteress and 
vuard. fler eves never wandered, her at- 
tention never slept, and yet in spite of all 
her vigiance, some ot those little cares and 
rerations, from wihich even the happiest 
life is not exempt, would steal ia, to 
trouble the tranquillity of the fountain: 
then, Putience would meekly advance and 
pouriag some oi, from the flask which 
hue on her arm, over the ruitled surface, 
it would soon regain its smoothness. 

The genius and niyself stole unperceived 
into this sacred recess, where in a con- 
cealed) corner we examined the various 
croups who were its inhabitants. On one 
side of the fountain clustering close to its 
very verge Were tie social and domestic 
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any turbulent or unruly passion, guarding 
with unwearied Care this precious reservoir 
of life and peace. 


On the other side, were two lovely 


nymphs, who though of different styles of | you know how necessary we are 


beauty, bore such a resemblance that we | 
could not mistake in believing them to be | 
twin sisters. One, was thrown in careless | 
mood, ona couch of rushes, and was indeed | 
lovely to behold. Her garments were of 
spotless white, ber flaxen tresses simply 
bound round her head and fastened with a 
thorn, excepting a few scattered ringlets, 
which played over her face. 

She seemed, truly when * unadorned, 
adorned the most,” for not a single orna- 
ment destroyed the simplicity of her ap- 
pearance. She was loveliness itself— 
Nev fair and polished forehead, her blush- 
ing cheeks, her bright blue eves, her coral 
lips, ever opening with a smile, shewed 





tecth of pearl; while the whole fice was | 
lit up with good nature and gatety, and a | 
thousand dimples gave a perpetnal variety 


and sportive expression to her charming 


CoOtinicmalnce. 

As she half lay, and half sat on her 
rushy couch, she was playfully and busily 
too, emploved in: thinnming a lamp which 
was near her, and brightening its flame, 
by supplying the wasting oil from a ehrys- | § 
tal vase which stood beside her. The pure 
and lambent flame, illuminated the grotto, 
not with the brillianey of the noon tide sun, 
but with the nuild and clear light, of a full 
moon ona cloudless summer's night. Eve- 
ry object was obvious to sight ; and if it 
did not animate into gaiety, it soothed the 
soul inte the most delicious selfcompla- 
ceacy. When she had finished her own 
task, she turned to her sister nvinph, who 
was sitting close beside the fountain, and 
seemed equaily its guardian. U pon my 
vord, my dear creature,” said she, (tos- | 
sing about the contents of a large basket | 
while she spoke,) ‘ Upon my word, I 
should take you this morning for a gar- 
dener’s wife, just setting off for market. 
Why prithee, Hraurs, for what are all 
these fine roots, herbs, and fruits design- 
ed? At first no reply was made, so in- 
tently was she occupied in searching for 
some fruit or flower in the heap that Tay 
before her; she was a charming creature. 
Her round and full form; her clustering 
ringlets of brightest auburn, wantoned over 
a forehead of ivory and neck of alabaster ; 
her dark and sparkling eyes, spread anima- 
tion over her glowing cheeks and ruby tips, 
and althoneh she had less softness and deli- 


| 
| 
I 
| 


| indeed Health, TY am almost 





cacy, she had far more vigour and elasticity 
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eieciane, wiketil reposing undistin bed by | of form and motion than her lovely sister. 


* Come, tell me on what you are so ta 
tent, and who knows bat EP shall be able to 
assist you.” * Dear companion,’ rephed 
Health, “that is what Emuch desire, tor 
to each 
other, and indeed that we could scarcely 
existif separated. Assist me then, my dear 
Convent, in the arduous tash PE have un- 
taken: Phave this season been a wanderet 


band exile from our dear city of Washing- 
} ton, but design to return and take up my 


abode, if the inhabitants will receive me on 
the conditions PE propose. Lam convinced 
that too much anunal food and high living 
are injurtous, and | wish you, my dear, to 
co betore me and persuade them to be sat- 
isfied with greater simplicity. See, Phave 
collected these delicious fruits and herbs, 
Phave broughtthem from our native home, 
the hills and fields of which I have ex- 
plored to find all that was most whole- 
some and salutary for man.’ * A hard 
task truly, this which you assign me: for 
as gieat a 
If the 
believe 


stramecor inthe city. as vourself. 
laugh tiving has diiven you away, 
ine, dissipation, expensive habits, court ce- 
remontes, and above all, the cares and m- 
trigues of ambition, have alienated me 
from this once favourite place, and the re- 
gards of its inhabitants from me. You 
would scarcely believe, were LE to tell vou 
into how tew hearts Pam admitted. — It is 
in vain that Purge my humble claims, and 
de ny my constant and quiet pleasures. 

am lanehed to scorm, and from the nar- 
row dwellings of the poor, and the splen- 
did mansions of the rich, Pam equally 
neglected, while wealth, rank, power, pre- 
in some shape or other are preter- 
rea.” * But try once more, my dear Con- 
rent, let us not vet abandon these 
| deluded imortals ; go—persuade them that 
| simptic ity of living, temperance, 1gular 
hours, and quiet mands, wall make them 
happier than the phantoms they ave now 
pursuing.”” © P assure you, my sister, such 
an errand will be a very fouitless one; they 
will not listen, or if they should, they 
would not believe mie. ir shit’ is uncone- 
quera le, and they will adhev rs habit, al- 
though misery and death should be the con- 
sequence ; they will pa t with you and me, 


cede ne c 


! 
before they willpart with the pleasures and 


luxuriesin which they now indulge.” * This 
is a sad atiair,” said Health, with a heavy 
sigh. “The best blessings sent by Heaven 
are carelessly thrown away, while the al- 
lurements of the world ave eagerly follow- 
ed, though they bring with them auly disape 
pointment and vesation! But woman, 
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surely any dea 
vou, and for my sake, 


lovely woman! 
she would 
would follow the counsels we offer.’ Worse 
still’ exclaimed Content, “ with them I 
should be still more hopeless of success! 
With an infatuation past belret, they pur- 
sue the vanities of life, and 
throw away not only whole days, but nights 
‘ Pleasure, so misealled ; 
lives which 


recele 


deceits and 


m the pursuit of 
for of all the 
tals lead, the 
fashionable, is the 
faticuing. Ut isa 
to behold the yvoung, the riehy the 
ot tite 
triness, and sinking under Annus, an 
enemy, more fatal to happiness than even 


Wear sone mio 
gay Ufe of the rich and 
Paiost POwotonotis and 
melancholy spectacle 

lovely, 
Outset 


rm the very 


its we 


disease and poverty. 
Peould lave 
ture, although 
thove me away. LT bade her farewell but 
still fondly returned, still lingered, in hopes 
of an invitation to fix my abode tn a heart 
so capable of virtuous happiness. At iy 
last attempt P found her lying ones sophia 
spiritless and wretched: * What is the mat- 
ter, my child said —, tenderly taking hea 
hand. *Oh Pknow not, Phuow not what 
is the matter, but PE feel miserable, replied 
she with a long drawn sigh, * Miserable ! 
how is that possible—you are very voung, 


very beautiful, very rich—vou-have the 


kindest of friends, the most indulgent of 


husbands, every care is removed, every 
wish is anticipated; what then makes you 
iniserable ?? © Indeed PT cannot tell, but my 
life is a burden to me—when FE rise in the 
morning, rather at I long for 
night that Pinay avain sleep. Lam weary 
of no longer 
please,—E dress, P visit, E have gay com- 


on noon, 


existence , oats pleasures 
pany and go into gay Company, but to me 
all is equally dull, a tiresome round of the 
which never enlivened, and 
now, tire me. In faet, 1 feel good for no- 
thine.” *'That is a sad feeling indeed, to 


same gatetioes, 


feel good for nothing, and LT know but one | 


way to get rid of it, Which is by being woud 
for something. My dear young friend, 
veu have all the ingredients of happiness, 
but one.’ * Altell me,’ eagerly exclain- 
ed she, tell me that one.” * "The necessity 
ofemployment, said tl, * without oe Upa- 
Non there can be no enjoyment.’ * You 
mistake,” said the poor young creature, 
indeed you do: Lam too il, too feeble, for 
any employment.’ ‘fll, my dear! why 
your cheeks are blooming, your eves are 
sparkling, pray what is your disease ’— 
‘The most terrible of all diseases, that of 
the nerves; mv nervous svstem is totally 
deranged, Lam nerve all over.” *No my 
child, your disease is Idleness, the parent 
of vice and inisery ; as vet, it has reuder- 
ed you only wiserable—take care lest. it 
render you Worse than miserable. Awake 
from this delirium, engage in active duties, 
keep regular hours, give up that heartless 
round of Visits, in which your precious 
tone is lost; give up those dull gaieties 


Content, | 


complaining of | 
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with which the world cheats vous look at 
home tor pleasure, an you Ht find such 
as will satisfy heart ancdamiod.” Alas! my 
admonitions were searcely listened to, avd 


shall T again attempt a tosh ) 
Unhappy mortals, selfafiineted beng, 
whe oitsuse and neeloe! th 

Providence, neither Peauria 
vTeNtT, can dwell long in vour abodes.— 
Arid so, ood dav, my fair sisted, tak 
advice and give up your projcets of reform, 
for as Well might you 


| ' 
’ EO ye iss 


vilts of 
Cone 


hest 


hot 


my 


Bid Potomae not to flow, 
Bid rude Boreas wot to biow.’ 


And then away she tripped, to the other 


side of the vrotto, where Elopre, was. sit- 


iting amidst a profusion of flowers of every 
It was but lately that | 5 


We pt overa pool young crea- | 


it was her own tolly that | . , 
4 : i you never forsake that eternal seat of yours. 


cline and every hue. * Always at home 
exclaimed Contrentr, * 


dear. sister,’ so 


Verily PT think that the 


true, 


poct Savs most 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 


or my part, Eean boast of no such con- 
staney, Pam easily disgusted often 
quit one breast, to find another 
mynd. But prithee, say, for what are 
those fragant stores, designed ? busy, al- 
wavs busy for miean, ungratetul man!” 
* Not always uogeateful,” replied Horr 
with smile, ‘Sand she, for 
Whom TP now labour, our dear Eamilia, is a 
favourite of yours as well as mine.” * She 
is indeed,” said ConTrent, “and seldom 


and 


a benevolent 


or ever do you find me absent) trom the | 


grotto of her heart, my f vourite home.” 


** Assist me then, my dear, in Weaving | 
for her darling children chaplets of domes- | 


tic happiness, for all other, this good moth- 


er despises.” ** With all my heart,’’ re- 


| plied Convent, throwing herself on the 


floor, amidst the flowers, which she play- 


fully tossed about, ‘and what first shall E- 


select for your wreath of happiness /”°— 
* Can you ask that my sister, can you im- 


agine it possible for happiness to exist, | 
without sensibility, to enjoy, to feel, to | 


sympathise 2°’ Tere then, is a lovely 
sprig of mimosa, whose tender leaves are 
sensible to the slightest touch, here is the 
Very representation of —sensibility—and 
next ?"—* and next,” said Hopr, * Love. 
surely Love is the first and sweetest senti- 
ment to which sensibility expands the 
youthful heart.” © Take then,” said Con- 
TENT, “its truest emblem, take this fra- 
erant and glowing rose, but ah!’ exclaim- 
ed she, with a shriek, * how cruelly have 
these sharp thorns wounded my poor fin- 
cers; methinks Lore and Content will 
never be very good friends! But | have 
heard of the thornless rose, why have you 
not soucht for such a prize 1 & Soucht! 
ah, how long and wearily have T sought, 
and how far have I travelled to seek for 
what [ deemed so precious: at last I reach- 
ed the country where it grew, there T found 
interminable plains, covered with a sickly 
verdure ; no tree or shrub, no hill or dale. 


more to | 





mheved the eve from a Wearisome uni 
| formaty ; here reigned a perpetual calm. 
the san pever shone forth im the bright 


relideence, whieh dazzles the beholder, 
por was itever veiled in those clouds and 
toipests whieh produce terror and sublimi- 
tv. EN DIFFERENCE, the queen who reign 


edover this peaceful ter itory, enjoyed in 
wndisiurbed tranquility, anexistence equal- 
ly exempt from pain or joy, trom bilsery 
or rapture. Close by her throne grew the 

thornless vose, the Cherished plant, with 

which her It was 
| indeed tree fromm thorns, but equally des- 
titute of fragrance or beauty, it did not 
| wound. but neither did it delight the sense. 
b threw far from me, the rose so sedulously 
| soucht, conyineed of the superior value 

of this rieh, this glowing flower of which 
| you complain. But believe me, my dear 
| Convent that those who most exquisitely 


brows were entwined, 


enjoy, Wiist most keenly sutrer.”’ 

* Give me, however,” replied the nymph, 
‘less pain and PE will promise to be satis- 
fied with less pleasure, and L would rather 
| be the subject of PN DIFFERENCE, with all 
| the monotony of which you compiatn, than 
of SeENsipiniry, with all the raptures of 

which vou boast. But here,” Continued 
she, “is a bunch of amaranth; its firm 
| and upright stem, its never fading colours, 

unchanged by the heat of summer, or the 
| blasts of winter, is much more to mv taste 
| than your darling rose. Yes, be #riend- 
ship mine, that never changing, tranquil 
sentiment, Which though it pretends to no 
| eestacies, free from  torments.—Give 
me friendship, she is my best support, let 
her therefore be my most constant compan- 
ion. And now my dear florr atte: Love 
and Friendship, what shail P next select ?” 
* A sprig of the balm of Gilead,” said Llore, 
j that pliant which vields its balsam to heal 
the wounds of suidering humanity; there 
| is nosuch thing as happiness derived from 
j self alone; but benevolence which goes 
| 


Is 


foith to administer to the good of others, 
brings home a rieher harvest of enjoyment 
| than self could ever yield. Surely then, 
Benevolence claims the next place in ay 
wreath. Ané@ then comes Anowledge with 
all its rich, varied and exhaustless stores. 
Knowledge which can adorm the young 
and giv, and soothe the old and afflicted, 
Which to society gives its greatest charm, 
to solitude its purest pleasure ; with which 
poverty has dignity, and without which 
wealth is vulgar.”” ** Well, here is a charm- 
ing branch of laurel, which looks so fresh, 
that one would think the muses had just 
gathered it fromthe grove of Apollo. And 
will you not have likewise this stately lily, 
whose odorous flowers spread far and wide 
their rich prefume?" No. no, said 
Hlopr, * rank, of s hich this majestic flower 
is the emblein, suits not with these pure 
and tmmble joys; rather give me her more 
lowly but more fragrant sister, the lily 
of the valley. whose Leauties are kept with- 
in the enclosure of these encircling leaves, 














and whie h like domestic hi: ippliess, pre- 
serves its choicest sweets for home.’ And 
thisrich and brilliant tudip, will you not e - 
rich your chaplet, with its glaring tints 7" 
Away, away,” exclaimed Hope, push- 
ing it aside, **away with that flower, whose 
vile scent and gaudy colours would corrupt 
the sweetness and destroy the simplicity 
of. my cerland. Wealth is more fatal, than 
even Rank to domestic joy. No, give me 
rather that sprig of Hearts-ease, it is worth 
more than wealth could ever give. Nor over- 
look the modest violet, + hich like true mer- 
it, We must seek to find. And now to com- 
plete my wreath, bring a branch from that 
evpress, Which stands under the entrance 
of the grotto, for even the happiest life 
must terminate with the grave.’ * But 
mv dear Horr” said CONTENT, * mingle 


not this funeral green, with these gay and | 


brilliant flowers, why should such sad 
thoughts cast a gloom over the joys of 
youth 2?) © Such is the destiny of man,” 
said Hope, ** it isnot mine to change, but to 
soothe him in passage; and sce, my 
sister, the Palm which rises opposite the 
Cypress, bring me from that too, a branch 
of its bright and verdant foliage, with this 
f counterbalance the depressing etiects of 
the cypress: for Religion, my sister is our 
best support; like the bright leaves of this 
palm tree, it mingles its rays of comfort 
amidst the gloomy fears of death, and 
like its firm and aspiring stem, raises our 
thoughts to heaven. And now let us unite 
the branches of palm and cypress with the 
flexile stalks of the weeping willow, for 
even over these blended hopes and fears, 
humanity noust weep! 


TOWN AND COU ‘N T RY CLERGYMEN. 
(Coneluded.) 

On our way home, iv mother, smiling 
said, ** Well, do you tind Mrs. Baxter muc rie 
tproved since you last saw her 7? * She 
is so changed that f could hardly believe 
her the same woman.’? * Ay, she is indeed 
changed, and that the poor man, her hus- 
hand, feels every hour of his lite: she at- 
fects the fine airs and foibles of a lady of 
fushion ; is prow 1 as a duchess, and, with 
all her pretensions to delicaey and suscep- 
tinle nerves, isa gross sensualist ; indolent 
in the extreme, and yet a slave to her pas- 
lier fondness for her husband, 
whether real or affected, makes him mise- 
rable. He isa popular preacher, and often 


sions. 


ealed out on sacramental occasions: but | 


as she always Insists on accompanying hi 
and is too proud to ride in his own cart, she 
has compeiled him to purchase a fine phae- 
ton and splendid harness. When appoint- 
ed to represent the Presbytery in the Gene- 
cal Assembly, went with bim, and 
with difficulty he obtained her consent to 
cine for one day at the Commissioner's 
and she was in mystorics before he 
uuacins he was obliged every day after to 
come home the moment the assembly left 
. Giles’s. and either take her out, or sit, 


she 


table, 
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tiet d to her apron- -string 
ning. Tle is fond of 








during 
W sibling, 


well adapted ; 
the garden, without her by his side. 


is too indolent to rise in the morning ; but 
shoes, 
to find whether the mud which adheres to 
them may betray that he has been beyond 
his limits ; she keeps no female servant of 
features than the woman 
Ina word, 
nameless ca- | 
follies and extra- | 
vaganee, the good man is utterly deprived 
of domestic happiness, for he is plunged in | 
I have heard | 
marriage was the result of first | 


at breakfast she will examine his 


more attractive 
who attended us at dinner. 
with his small stipend, her 
prices, vanity, fantastic 


debt over head and ears. 


that their 


love, contracted when he was at College, 
if so, he has | 


before he knew the world; 
paid for his romantic folly.” 


Agreeably to my promise, when in town 
Tcalled on Mr. Halliday, when the door | 


Was opened by amaid-servant, half naked, 


and up to the elbows in soap-suds. She | 
conducted me to the garden, informing 


me the minister was there. 
through the back court, 
chickens; as 1 staggered 
avoid her 


the shoe in a gutter, which IE soon per- 
ceived lay close to the barn, while the, 
maternal screams of this feathered mother | 
alarmed a sow with a numerous progeny, 
whose stye flanked the other side of the 
court, as a counterpart to the cow-house ; 


proceeding, I next frightened a covey of 


ducks and ducklings, swimming in a wood- | 
en trough in front of a pump well, and in 
their fluttering retreat they besprinkled my | 
clothes and face with a liberal effusion of 
the foul and filthy element. On entering 
the garden, | found the parson digging 
potatoes ; the earth was wet, and he was 
inmud over the knuckles ; however, after 
rubbing his hands on the grass) and then 
wiping them with a handkerchief, 


ded a horny fist, like that of a plonghinan, 
to bid me welcome, making an awkward 
apology that the maid was washing, and 
vas fond of potatoes, he eae out to 
few for dinner. 
observing his 


as he 
diga 
portunity of 


dress, every 


part of which appeared to have sees much | 
; the crown of his hat had tation in, | 


Ss@rvice $ 
and the brim in some places pointed to 


the zentth, and jn others tothe nadiv ; his | 


rusty black coat was out at elbows, and 
also fiinged at the wrists; his vest from a 
pancits of buttons, betraved the secret that | 


his linen was ready for the girl 


his small-clothes, I perceived they 
once been cotton velvet, but the knees and 


upper parts of the thighs exhibited a lustre | 


the. eve- 
to admire 
and contemplate the beauties of Nature, 
for which the scenery around the manse ts 


but he dares not stir beyond 
She 


As I passed 
I was fiercely at- 
tacked by a brood-hen, surrounded by her 
to one side to 
attack, and afraid of trampling 
on her chirping brood, which were flutter- 
ing about my legs, | landed my foot over 


| 


F 


which | 
seemed to have been long in use, he exten- 


[had now an op- | 


who had | 


acted as porter to me; fiom some parts of | 


had | 


6S 


which lig cht recrne have rivalled Day and 
Martin's blaching, had it then been inven 
ted: his stockings were a mixtuie of black 
and white worsted, the heels having Leen 
repeatedly darned with divers colonys, of 
Which white was predominant, still, from 
more than one hiatus, the shin was visible: 
of his shoes TP shall only say, they were in 
heeping with dius ceeneral costume. 

On entering the parlour, we found u 
filled with screens covered with wet hnen. 
and he led me to his study: there we found 
three or tour children clambering on chairs 
around a large atlas on the table. One 
was daubing it with gamboge, anothe: 
pricking it with pins, and a third shading the 
indentations of land and water with black 
lead, or defacing them with chalk. Lob- 
served the father’s face colour ; however, 
jhe said nothing, but turned out the m 
chins and laid ‘the atlas aside. Our inter- 
| view was long, for the minister had much 
' to inquire ; he invited me to stay to dinner. 
Which Tdeclined ; but he insisted ull TE ecom 
plied, lest my obstinacy should give offence. 
Mrs. Halliday now appeared ina very plain 
| dress, and not overclean, and her husband 
| took the opportunity of equipping himself 
; a little more in character. As this was a 
| * chance dinner,” it would be invidious to 
/make observations, more especially as Mrs. 
| HE. lamented that my coming to take pot- 
}luck should have happened on washing- 

day; I shall therefore only observe, that 
the dinner was like what] afterwards found 
the miiniste r’ssermons to be ’ formed of : eood 
jamaterials, but spoiled in the cooking. 1 
;now discovered that this worthy couple 
both earned the bread they ate; for as 1 
i had seen the husband digging his dinner 
from the bowels of the earth, so his he Ip- 
mate's hands now exhibited proof that the 
had been actively employed in the w eg 
ing-tub. instantly on the cloth being re- 
moved, the thrifty housewife made some 
apology for leaving us, and withdrew to 
resume her labours. As we sat ovei 
of whiskey toddy, it Came to rein heavily, 


! 
' 
| 


land continued through the afternoon sans 
| Intermission. 


Before tea, im addition to 
the rain, 


The wind blew as ’twonu'd blowa its Inst; 


the big drops rattled furiously on the wine 
dows, their sashes clattertug in them frames. 
‘The sun was now set, and the parson face- 
tionsly observed, that “it was an il wind 
that blew naebody good,” for he should 
have the pleasure of my company for the 
evening, as it was impossible I could co 
home. Asiny proposal of going to sleep 
at the inn would have im plied dissatisfae- 
tion with my present quarters, TP oimade 
j some apology for the teouble, and agreed 
ito stay : but F soon regretted my consent, 
fox the good Jady’s countenance changed 
at my ready acquiescence. The tea was 
finished, and she went down stairs, where 
| her voice soon rose in no gentle tones ; the 
rain rattled, and the tempest bellowed, but 
the ebullition from her lungs above 


rose 
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still farthes 
' 

reaming of the eliuildien, 

louel, 


both: and this din was Lil- 


creased by the se 
altovethes 


harinoutous concert. 


forming a but post tn- 


minister looked 


awhward andauneasy, and at bast rung the 
bell, ordering a fire to) be lighted in the 
study, as the might was cola. Mrs. H. 
now burst tanto the room, ta great aber, 
erving, that one of the cows was swollen 
with wet clover, and Iyine a the tleld an 
able to rise. Although her countemanes 
plainly said, 

Ciet up, gudeman—save erummire life, 

An tak your auld oak about vou 
he replied, oo Well, what can Pdo ? send 
for David Puidio—Pul not vo out.” Phe 
lady's free expressed resentorent ato this 


dechuation, and she thine out, slammoiay 
the door bebtoed ler. 
he should trouble bivoselt wath 
having no glebe, fe reptred, that 
Alys. Ve. bi tne from the eountey. lad teased 
himinto take at hut 
that he foundit more pligiwe than profit, al 
foutined werteehy | 


Ina word, PE discove 


| expressed iy sur 
‘tl 
sma that 
aeres of hati : 
bh these 
rec from 


his conversation, and what Phad observed, 


thouch she leusuye 


rinale ies, 


that both were worldly-maaded s tut) thot 
she rather outdid bam, and, accords tw 
the proverb, the erey mare was the beth 
horse ti his fai We adjourned to the 
study, where the fire, tn the aathated ban 
euagve of Pbervev, amoehed= our wisiies. 
rath then pioed orm Tales pyc ae very 
smioull dim ed candte ditused at dem. vel 
frotts leodt.”’ "Thus 1 SW was thre vastrald 
economy of the house + but th yson on 
dered an addition to the one, and an ex 
change of the othe: Tidings now ainived 
tha. the eow was dead. It was mot per- 
haps possible for a woman of Mes. EPs. 


lisj ition to bear such oa loss 
| took yi! 


rod which 


with equa- 


ThrewdtvV . and a seene ree between 


her aad her linsb did) honour to 


wad 
nu, Which PE found 
(amity. 


neither. isnt Lheavily, 


The evening | 
) 


we retired at an early | 
practiee my the 
brow din te 


anda 


was the 
The 


ase ‘ }). 


ladies 
hitehen 
The morning 
send the srerp past ennve 


West soon 


1 
hhobse pty the below 


awoke me by dav elit. 


Was SeLeiN vine trom 
the sea: 
hittle 


sound more powerful than pleasant, 


[opened my window, to tahale a 


fresh air, but was saluted with oa 
Wheeh 
| Soon discovered proces | | rope the cow 
cpeler Many 
| haul sat 


horribte wup- 


mn the court 
window, which PE hastily efos 
miyia few 


house and pig-stve, 


mibnites, When a 


Oar ol grunting and os jie tht sstiled 
my ears. Peeping from belind the win 
dow-curtain, P beheld the thiitts bids of 


the mansion ina dishabille which PE ean 


not describe 


> her exp did not rival the 
lily, and her matted locks hung in disordes 
about her ears; her arms were bare to 
above the elbows: a petticoat, which 


seemed a stranger to the w ishing-tub, by 
tts scanty lonettude displayed a considera- 
ble portion of a brawny foot: she was 


sliu-shod, and in the act of administering 
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a pail of s! nist ythe biisthy trateriity in 
the stve; and plunging her arms into the 
red the muAture, before trm- 
it mito them trough. and then looked 
tribe wath mach comple- 
pydinite two 


basin of odals, and 


pal, she sti 
blew 
at thie squeaking 
Rethiiag 
retummed with 


Ceney, she inoa on 


al hat © 


callrog out, “chuck, chuck!" soon col- 


y throng 
distributed 


, i ; 
lected a Cacaiin and qiachin 


lL of which she 


around her. te al 


therm moma dole, with her hood, from 
the busi. Never had Pseenoiai teuale in 
respect lite im oa dress, attitude, and 
Chaplo peat, Tess tfractive ¢; cereal as soon 
> the qniester appeaced, Ptook my de- 
purttie, resistmmg every entreaty to Stuy to 
reaktost At home, beould not help cCon- 
trasting the lady Phiad just lett with Mrs. 


foi never hh dl { 


scen two 


> 
Baxter; Somen 


paboutequalage, acd da samiber sittations 
lin dite, more undike each other im their 
[habits aud umanners. Avo” said mw fa- 
ther, °° the parsons have both some pecu- 


har notions, and very aiderent cha- 


both 


; \ 
the result of theo 


hitbbiaces, | believe, 


s formed ta carly lite, 


rachlers ; were 


anc both "nh 


Pchlide 


Wwe ppv. 

sakes and thiut of then 
thst beould wind up my story, 
tirit hey 
1) their respective theories concern- 
but, alas! 
tence to see the futility of then 
Andrew Baxteradhering to 


shh, tor thet 


bys had heen more fortu- 


ivinee 


! r both were doomed 


by ©X} 


tts: 


Speci tbois. 


bets taton, that genius would develope it- 
soit, bv a deeided predilection for some 
profession, Kept "Pom at school and col- 
liege, til he beheved= bina skilled) iu ban- 
ftces, inathematies, natural philosopiy, 
tind Chemistry > still expecting latest 


thie 
ii 


forth, and that e would 


spark to burst 
ouly have to superadd the studs of sour 
particular branch, to a munud of sieh gene 


ral information: but Torr was now tin 


end 
seventeen, and had shewi no paithality for 
it of a ventie- 
man. “Phe father, although still eomticenut 
in hits ived there might be 
no harm in giving Madem Nature a jou on 
the elbow 


that he mitst 


any professton, exvecent th 


svstem. conce 
> ! a . 1 
2: aba accordmiaivy wrote to Om, 


now consult his) cenius, and 


decide ov his tuture course of lite. "Tom 
had a stronss attachment to the lighter 
species of the helles lettress—bhad been a 
mnreerber of a debating clubh—attended the 


theatre, spouting and suppiig withthe play - 
Ife hada manty, 
eood ear—elear, but fine niellow vetce— 


handsome tigure,— 


Cis. 


and sang with taste. Tis father meade no 
secret of his hove trine, ana "Tom pow be 
heved that Nature bad destined hian foi 


the sock and buskin. and that he did ons 
to a vp the boards, to ecliy se, Grar- 
rick, ny the blaze of 
glory. Confirmed in this opinion by some 


| of his dranreti 
| 
j 


mer ¢ 


then ineridian his 


crores, he determined toy 
the but 
jmake his first appearance where by 
‘known: und as the companys 
j to depart tor Greenock, he arranged with 


stave: prudenth resolved not to 
was 


Were soon 


i was crowded, 


nr 
atlibi. 


the manager to accompany them, and 
make his debut in that quarter. ‘Phe tra- 
vedyv of Douglas was announced, the cha 

racter of young Norval by a gentleman, 
bemy his first appearance on the stage — 
He ranted, looked, and talked like a hero, 
and was greeted with applause. Had they 
hooted him from the stage, he might then 
have aade a timely retreat, and saved 
biasely from future ills; but he was now 
suing upon the summer sea of popula 
applanse, and the ‘Temple of Fame ap- 
peared at a short distance, the portals of 
which he imagined would open at his ap- 
proach. Tle now wrote a farce, whi h he 
prevailed on the manager to bring forward, 
Phe good folks of Greenock were not fasti- 
dious; the pit clapped, and the gallery 
shook with thunders of applanse.  "Phis 


iwas all very well; but although his fame 


was flourishing almost equal to his wishes, 
he felt his finances in a galloping con- 
sumption; stil his benefit was near ; he 
prepared an original comic song, and an 
address by way of epilogte, all of which 
annotneed ia the the house 
and ‘Youn cleared a sui be- 


were bills: 
youd bis espectations. 

‘lo find a ereater fool, or one more in- 
flated with vanity than a port and player, 
whose acting and writing have both been 
crowned with popular appliuse, the fad in 
the erehteenth vear of lis age, all iis debts 
paid, and adozen pounds in hi pocket.— 
fsav.to find a greater fool than him, it 
would be necessary to visit a lunatic asy- 
‘fom hesitated and pondered, wheth- 


er he should stiek to his pot, or continue 

boards; but considering them 
eormain, and having the prece- 
dent of Mhakespeare and Gariick before 
him. he resoitved to unite both, and thus 
Ile continu- 


fo tread i 


Is COUSEIS 


have two strimes to his bow. 

edo with the company tl thei return to 

Lidinbureh. by vdich time he had a come- 
ready tor renearsal: it was brought out 


2 of the Theatre, Tom ap- 
the primempal chavacter; but 
eniher the pause liad been less pro} 1OUs, 
or the eritics in Aild Reckie were inthe 
need by caprices the play dragged heavi- 
ly thioneh first act, in the second 
mueh disapprobation was displayed, apd 
inthe third the hapless author was hissed 
from the staze, ta what he beheved the 
hest in the piece, which was not 
sutlered to come to a conclusion. What 
a diflercuce in his feelings in two short 
When he entered the Theotre, 
the thermometer of hope was just rising to 


ai thie ope nh 


pouriig 


ats 


the 


SCC TIC 


hours! 
hotline poist--it Was mow many decrees 
Beaj-zet inthe plenitude of 
amerlanre in 
anton cece, had not more opposite feel- 
ings. Lounger stay in the metropolis was 
unpossible, and a deeent or manly retreat 
Was impracticable, crom) the state of his 


below zero. 
Lis power, and exttbited by I 


Almost frantic. he borrowed, ot 
' acuinea from the Manager, 


finances, 
rather bezcee 


° . . ™ 3 
and instead of returning home, made bad 











A ES 
worse, by proceeding to Glasgow, and en- 
listing as a soldier in a marching regiment. 
But ‘Tom had more dexterity in wielding 
the mimic truncheon on the stage than he 
had with the musket at drill; he was awk- 
ward, and the drill-sergeant tyrannical, 
and the ci-devant dramatic hero took 
French leave. Aware that his absence 
would produce some regret, but with a firm 
resolution not to return, he contrived to 
secrete himself till a vessel was ready to 
sail for the western world. He landed on 
the shores of Columbia without a gninea 
in his pocket, and soon found that it was 
not the market for either poetical or histri- 
onic talent. 

Jonathan had as little relish for Greek 
and Mathematics; a stonemason would 
have been more esteemed than Dr. Parr, 
and a millwright would have taken prece- 
dence of La Place. It was before the tar- 
ring and feathering scheme that Tom 
landed at Boston, then considered as the 
eapital of the British colony. Tom’s no- 
cessities were urgent; he wrote a good 
hand, and could manage pounds, shillings 
and pence upon paper better than in his 
pocket. He applied to a store-keeper, was 
taken upon trial, and gave satisfaction ; 
for although awkward, he was active, and 
anxious to please. He had been about a 
year in this situation, and had just come 
under anengagement for a regular salary, 
when one morning, being at the quay su- 
perintending the unloading of a cargo, he 
was informed that a British regiment was 
to be disembarked from some transports 
alongside. ‘Turning to look, he saw, with 
no pleasant feelings, the uniform he had 
lately worn; and in a few minutes his 
qnondain Captain came upon deck, while 
his former tyrannical drill-sergeant leaped 
on shore, almost close by his side. 

The regiment was to be stationed in 
Boston, and as Tom had much out-of- 
door business, he found detection would 
soon follow. Having once seen a culprit 
flogged for desertion, he had no wish for a 
practical knowledge of this discipline, and 
without loss of time filed to the interior, 
opened a school ina village on the mar- 
gin of a swamp, ‘which, soon affected his 
health, and he was seized with an irresisti- 
ble desire to re-visit Scotland, and die at 
his father’s fire-side. By rigid economy 
and penurious living, he saved money for 
his passage, contrived to get on board a 
vessel for Britain, and, after an absence 
of more than three years, reached the 
inanse, the home of his father, pennyless, 
way-worn, and weary. Here he contmu- 
ed to wander for some time in the sunny 
vale, 


Starting and shivering in th’ inconstant wind, 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what he was; 


ind sunk to an untimely grave, before his 
“in Of life had reached its noon. Such 
was the result of the Reverend Andrew 
Baxter's theory concerning genius. 





AND AMERICAN ATHENAUM. 





| 


The Reverend Francis Halliday had 


| determined, when lis son was yet whipping 
Dae a “ ? ‘ 
his top, or trundling his hoop, that he 


| should be bred to the law. 











As the preli- 
minary step to this, no pains were spared 
to make him an excellent Latin scholar. 
George had been early taught submission 


to the dicta of a parent; and when infoun- | 


ed of his destination for life, although it 
gave him no pleasure, he did not start any 
objection. In the town where his father 
resided was a Notary, who was reckoned 
a Solomon for wisdom, and a Machiavel 
tor policy and cunning; to this man 
George was put as an apprentice, and af- 
terwards sent to study and practice under 
a friend most learned in the law at Edin- 
burgh; it being his father’s intention, that 


after his head was fully charged, and when | 


he had been nursed to practice, that he 
should set up for himself in the county 
town, as a Notary, and pleader in the 
Sheritt-Court. 

George Halliday was a lad of a peculiar 
turn of mind, had much of the milk of hu- 
man kindness in his heart; and he bad 
formed what men of the world would texm 
romantic notions of probity and justice, 
which were often shocked by the speci- 
mens of legal quibbling which now came 
under his notice. 


plied, **When you find it profitable, it 
will then become delightful.” After what 
appeared a long and irksome noviciate, 
George settled as a practitioner in the 


county town, with a firm determination to | 


consult Conscience, along with Coke and 
Lyttleton. The first cause in which he 
was engaged was one of considerable im- 
portance and intricacy ; he happened to 
have the right side, and was opposed by a 
popular pleader of long standing. How- 
ever, he displayed such a profound know- 
ledge of law, and poured forth such a tor- 
rent of eloquence, that his client was vic- 


| tor, and his fame spread over the country. 


}usiness poured in upon him; but George 
was capricious; for if he had doubts about 
the justice of a cause, he would not under- 
take it; and when convinced that the li- 
tigant was wrong, flatly told him so; not 
only recommending an amicable settle- 
ment, but condescending to become an 
arbitrator. When he did plead, however 
skilled in law, his greater zeal was always 
displayed for equity. Such was his pa- 
cific disposition, that frivolous but profita- 
ble litigation declined daily. Hence he 
was considered among his brethren as a 
dangerous innovator, who would, if not 
put down, de-troy the trade. They endea- 
veured to propagate a report that his brain 
was cracked; and litigious men, whose 
causes he had refused, cireulated the tale, 
till those who doubted its truth were afraid 
to trust their business in his hands. 

He persevered in his systent,—his em- 
plovinent fell of—the disappomted and 
awry parent remonstrated in vain, and at 


> 
- 


Ile expressed to his fa- | 
ther dislike to the law ; but the parson re- | 





toe 


last, in bitter wrath, told George he was a 
romantic and visionary fool; and he, in 
return, told his father that his counsels 
}and opinions were at variance with, and 
unbecoming his character as a Minister ot 
‘the Gospel of peace ;—they quarrelled, 
}and parted in great wrath. Hating his 
law, and having lost a good part of his 
respect for his father, George withdrew to 
'a sinall farm, ina distant and sequestered 
part of the country. “Phos, by the myudi 
cious resolve and pertinacious obstinacy of 
a parent, were talents and principles buried 
in obscurity, which would have been useful 
to society, and an ornament to their coun 
trv. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

Mr. Fairfield, the American poet, who left ou 
shores last winter with the intention of settling 
iv London, haa met with a cordial and gratifving 
reception. We have just received letters from 
him, which we hasten to lay before our readers 
They willbe perused with interest, for they are 
the production of genius and enthnsiasm. 


No. I. 
London, 

My Dear Sir, 
After a very long and, what was worse, 


‘eb. 26, 1826. 


very disagreeable passage, the harrassing 
particulars of which it is not necessary to 
detail, I arrived in the metropolis of the 
| British empire under all the excitement 
which long expectation and constitutional 
calculated 


enthusiasm were to impart. 


While ascending the Fuelish Channel, 


which would be more appropriately termed 
the Channel of Fogs, I experienced the 
first positive persuasion that the land of 
my birth was far away—and that f was in- 
deed a stranger in the ancient dwellings of 
our fathers. Many vast East [india ships 
passed us daily, laden with victims for the 
Burmese massacre; countless black and 
misshapen pilot-boats darkened the horizon 
and served to recall the beautiful vessels of 
the same nature which gladden the mari- 
ners eye in our own bright land. To show 
that even Yankee assurance is here dont: - 
distilled, the insolent skipper of one oi 
these boats very civilly demanded to be 
taken in tow by the Hndson, and, when 





denied, reviled and abused) our captain as 


| long as his brawling triuimpet could be 
lheard! This then, methought, is our first 
| weleome to old England; and truly it 
| proved no unmeet introduction to the wa- 


te:men of the Thames—the roughest and 
most uncotth of all the disciples of Jason. 
Several of our passengers landed at Dover, 


but what do yor ‘magine these conscien 
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tious watermen demanded to carry four 
passengers fiwe miles ? Truly, eight guin- 
eas, ov forty dollars! So much for British 
houesty of character, thought I: so much 
for the daring and oft-comimended water- 


! ri’ ' 
mea ol the Thames! 


commended because 
they risk thet lives in the fury of the hurri- 
cane and the awful horrors of the surf to 
rescue miserable wretches from the devour- 
tag flood. One would think that they de- 
served all they contd obtain for occasional 
cervices Whew they were so disiuterested in 
danver: but who would not be disinterest- 
ed for firenty guineas? Such ts their pre- 
min forevery life they save. 

Mingled with the first magnificent feel- 
tog, Which thrillsin the veins of a stranger 
on beholding England, there is an over- 
whelming pain arising from actual contact 
with the most repulsive and loathsome 
objects. Countless beggars, such as we 


never behold in America—wild, haggard, 


tattered wretches throng you on every side | 


and beseech, and tmplore, and persecute 
every decent passenger in every tone and 
every attitude of misery, which practised 
One's 


Ache with painful sympathy for these most 


ingenuity can invent. heart must 
miserable outeasts; indeed, [have experi- 
eneed absolute suffering, when contempla- 


ting the hopelessness of their condition ; 


ind LE coutd not avoid almost execrating a | 


rovernment which rioted in every sort of 


eXtravagant splendour, and doomed so ma- 


uy unfortunates to wretchedness past relief 


Yet the English 


must be allowed ther defence; and they 


by any ordinary means. 


very plausibly assert that many, very ma- 


ny of these apparently miserable beings 


we thieves in disguise, too Indolent to earn 


obtruded hand; al! these things were new 
to me, and as offensive as they were new. 
There was atime, itis said, when beggars 


solicited alms on horseback ; the 


i which they adopt to win upon the ¢ hati- 


ities of mankind at present, are as little 








ther bread, or too ditshonestly proud to | 


To this 


opinion, Piaay add, Lam somewhat more 


reeeptthe national benefaetions. 


favourably inclined sinee my 
purse were very adroitly stolen while pas- 
sing from Holborn to the Strand. 
pure sympathy; and many a misgiving 
I thought of the 


sreatness of this kingdom—its army and 


rose within me when 


navy—tis vast wealth and power—and ap- 


pended to these, its disgusting horde of 


mendicants. The novelty of the sight 


augmented the horror; the accustomed 
erouch and shuffling gait; the habitual 
whine and ingrained squallor of misery ; 


the distortions of countenance and the 


cloak and 


likely, T should think, to obtain any ade- 


quate remuneration. They play on or- 


means 
\ 





the faces of those who promenade the side- 
walks or whirl along in. their carriages. 


The former, who, in their anxiety to pre- 


| serve their dresses from the greasy mud of 


vans, bugles, fifes, and many other nstru- | 


ments in the streets, while a ragameffin 
host surrounds them and despatches bands 
in all directions to Importune and persecute 
It is a difficult affair to 
of the 


streets; and even when one does escape, 


the passengers. 


force one’s way through some 
it is generally with the loss of some part of 
his wardrobe. Sed satis! 

I quit this repugnant subject to enter on 
more attractive themes; and you must ex- 
cuse the medley which [ have to offer in 


consideration of the numerous avocations 


which prevent any proper arrangement. 


Having been introduced by my letters 
to many English gentlemen, I was struck 
with their amiable manners and admirable 
seciality; their disposition to honour all 
Americans, and their liberal remarks upon 
our staunch republic. ‘They are utterly 
free from the haughtiness and unaeccommo- 
dating loftiness of demeanor which charac- 
terize so great a portion of our brethren; 
indeed, it is pleasantly said among them, 
that Englishmen are much more haughty 
to their own countrymen than to the na- 
tives of the West, and this is the reason 
why they are so; the Americans have 
established, by some means, a character of 
such unequalled pride, that honest John 
Bull cannot pretend to imitate it, and 
therefore, the worthy old alderman receives 
with singular courtesy his stiff-necked de- 
scendants. Tam greatly pleased with the 
gentlemen Whom I have seen, as for the 
shopkeepers, and all the variety of mongers, 


they are the most insolent blackguards 
breathing—always excepting the porters, 


But 
inv first impressions were the dictates of 





the hackney-coachmen, the women who 
let furnished apartinents, and the wretches 
who haunt dark alleys and lone corners of 
the streets. 

It is with regret that I am obliged un- 
gallantly to say that I have seen very little 
beauty thus far in England. The great 
proportion of the ladies whom I have seen 
do certainly present a most ungracious ap- 
pearance ; it would require more penetra- 
ting organs of vision than I pretend to pos- 





London, exhibit too often strange ap- 
pearanees, are chief!’ remarkable for full 
blowsy faces aud retundalar forms: the 
latter for pale, sallo. visages and wasted 
bodiesboth the rewards of balls, routs, 
operas, and watering-places. Theie are 
some exceptions certainly in both classes 5 
the handsomest girl I have seen in Eng- 
land, was bar-maid at Gravesend; ahd, 


once a month, perhaps, a fashionable belle 


| flits by of most surpassing loveliness. 


But, in general, I greatly prefer the 
American women to any whom I have yet 
seen here ; there is moie delicacy both in 
their conversation and appearance—more 
unpretending simplicity of character—less 
anxiety for display, less forwardness, less 
desire of notoriety. ‘Their principles are 
better established; their education, less 
ornate, but far more useful; their chan- 
ces of happiness far greater ; their beauty 
far greater; and, fast but not least in the 
estimation, their much 
The most common girl 


ladies’ dresses 
more becoming. 
in New-England would be shocked to hear 
what strange expressions fall from the lips 
of the greatest advocates of politeness— 
the chosen of the 
There is not a servant girl in America who 
would ever take her gown under her arm 
in the open street—but nothing is more 
common here. No mother there would 
venture to nnitate Mrs. B of C q 
who lately took her five daughters under 


fashionable coteries. 








her maternal wings and pursued an arrant 
errant Sir Somebody, from the gude auid 
town of Edinbro’ to the lake of Como and 
the gulf of Venice—where he effectually 
doubled and escaped.—Not to be unmerci- 
ful on the English ladies, I shall say no 
more now; time may change my opinions, 
but at present I love my own country-wo- 
men far more than I ever expect to love 
the ladies of this isle. 

The general appearance of London is at 
first extremely gloomy ; the narrow streets, 
full of mud at this season, the arched 
courts, the alleys which look as if made 
expressly for robbers and cut-throats ; the 
sombre colouring of the houses—the filthy 
sewers, the papered walls, the heavy coal 
wains—and every other species of annoy- 























ance combine to impress the mind of a 
stranger with the gloom of a peopled soli- 
tude, infinite and undefinable. Every 
thing is ancient, but nothing venerable; 
every thing vast, but nothing exhilerating ; 
one cannot admire a building when sur- 
rounded by profane wagoners and whin- 


ing mendicants. It is only when we em- 


erge from the eity and enter the town of 


London, that we feel its greatness; it is 
only when gazing on St. Paul's, Somerset 
House, Regent Street, the Quadrant, 
Westminster Abbey, and such places, that 
we feel truly in the world of London. Ra- 
pidly, and therefore feebly, I shall notice 
each of these glories of the metropolis, and 
perhaps include some less celebrated struc- 
tures as I proceed. No eloquence can de 
scribe the first and last of these glorious 
monuments of human power ; the intoxi- 
cated spirit and overflowing heart alone 
ean portray them. 
Iam, dear Sir, 
Your obed’t friend, 
S. Lincoun FarrFrevp. 
To J. G. Brooks, Esq. 
No. 2 in our next, 
POETRY. 
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THE MANIAC GIRL. 
BY IANTHIS. 
They bore her to a lonely grave, 
Near to the water's verge, 
And o’er her corse no holy words 
Ne’er spoke—they sang no dirge,— 
But silently, at dead of night, 
They dug a resting-place, 
And heap’d the sod above her breast, 
But leh no further trace ! 


Aud who is she, whose last, sad rites 
So hurried are and few? 

No mourners, and no weeping there, 
But night-tears of the dew— 

No coftin e’en to shield her limbs— 
No funeral array: 

Cast in the grave, as we would fling 
A worthless thing away ! 


Her tale is simple, and soon told: 
She low’d, and was deceived— 
And marriage-vows were promis’d her 
By one whom she believ'd; 
And she puton her best attire, 
And drest herself with care— 
Then hied her to the village church— 
But no Bridegroom came there ! 


She hied her home—and from that time 
Was never known to speak ; 

Che lightning of her eve grew dim,— 
The rose fled from her cheek,— 

Her form was thin and wasted quite,— 
Her looks were strange and wild; 

Until nor sire, nor mother knew 
The visage of their child. 


At length she wander’d forth amid 
The green woods and bright flowers; 
The sun shone forth in all his pride, 
And mirth laugh’d in the bowers; 
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The air was fill’d with balmy gales, 
NW hose music fill’d the trees, 
Wakiog sweet sounds and magic notes, 


The offspring of the breeze ! 


And she roam’d on unconsciously, 
As one who knew no thought, 

Save when some scenes of other days 
Her restless vision caught; 

And then she paus'd and gaz‘d awhile, 
And heavily she sigh’d,— 

Then cast around a hurried glance, 
Aad onward switter lied! 


But when she reach’d the well-known spot, 
‘That shady, silent grove, 
Where first she listen’d to the tale 


"OSs man's false-hearted love, 


er eye grew bright and beautifal,— 
A bloom o’er spread her tace,— 

Her step aed its buoyancy ,— 
Her form its wonted grace : 


And up she turn’d her fev’rish brow 
Unto the yellow skies, 

While from her Lps pour’d forth the song 
Of passion’d memories ;— 

That long-forgotten song—which he 
So tondly list-n’d to, 

And wonder’d how the wing’d hours with 
Such passing swiftness flew ! 


While yet she sung, her feet approach’d 
The many-leav'd green tree, 

’Neath whose broad shade, he pledg’d to her 
His oaths of constancy : 

Her voice was on the instant hush’d, 
Aud on her burning brain 

She press’d her hands—then shriek’d aloud, 
And hurried forth again! 


Onward she rush’d—until she gain’d 
A stilland silent brook, 

Then trom the vesture next her heart 
A faded rose she took, 

And having flung it to the w.nds, 
She madly taugh’d, and said— 

“7 triumpit now !"’—and plunging in 
The waves clos'do’er her head! 


Cn @ +. 2 *@ 2 
Some few hours pass’d—when strange men’s 
hands 
Piack’d her from out the wave :— 
But she was dead—and they went on 
To lay her im the grave: 
And silently, at dead of night, 
They dug a resting-place, 
And buried her—then heap’d the sod— 
But lett no further trace ! 


THE BRIDAL DIRGE. 


The bride isdead ! the bride is dead ! 
Cold and frail, and fair she lieth; 
Wrapped is she in sullen lead, 
And a flower is at her head; 
And the breeze above her sigheth, 
Thorovgh night and thorough day, 
‘ Fled away !—F led away !” 


Once—but what can that avail— 
Once, she wore within her bosom 

Pity, which did never fail, 

A hue that dashed the lily pale ; 
And upon her cheek a blossom 

Such as yet was never known, 

—All is past and overthrown ! 


Mourn! the sweetest bride is dead, 
And her knight is sick with sorrow, 
That her bloom is ‘ iapped in Jead,’ 
Yet he hopeth, fancy-fed, 
He may kiss his love to-morrow, 
But the breezes !—what say they ’ 
‘Fled away! Fled away!’ 
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BALLAD. 
ISABFILE, OR THE SHRYNE OF SAINCTE JOHNE. 
| Onne Holie Johne's translation daie, 

| Toe Beverley the pylgrimmes throng ; 

| Helpe trom bys blessedde bones to praie, 

; Or paie theyr vows now promisedde longe 

1 


And whenne atte noone the masse was savd, 
Yee myght have seene thatte Abbaie tloore 
Woyth dame and knyghte, and youthe and mayd 

Alle lowlie hueelinge, coverredde o'er 


A thousand orisons werr raysedde, 
Aud manie a golden gift was breughte ; 
Andas the patronne Saincte theie praisedde, 
Fame, welthe, heires, lovers, helthe ther 
soughte. 


But atte the house of evyn-songe, 
Thatte crowde had meitedde all awaie, 
Save where, before the altar stone, 
A hopelesse warriour fetteredde laie 


Hys lipps werr pale, hys cheik was wanne, 
Hys cies wyth fierie madness glowe, 

And wyldlie laughedde the wretchedde manac, 
Though payne seemed gravenne on his browe 


And lyche a mother o’er her chylde, 
A weepinge damzell o’er hym bent ; 

A lovelie mayd, though wetherre wylde 
And travelle hadde her beautie shent. 


And stille shee knelt, and stille shee praiedde 
To Godde and to the goode Saincte Johne ; 
Butt, ah! noe succourr reachdde the mayd, 
Aud the crazedde knyghte laughedde wyldlie 
onne! 


And whenne thatte even-songe was seunge, 
The Abbott askedde thatte ladie fayre 

To shewe the fatal cause whych wrunge 
The witts of hyim iaie tetteredde there. 


“ Of Greystock’s nobill lyne,”’ quod shee, 
‘*My hapless love, Syr Henrie, came, 

A knyghte confessed bie foes to bee, 
Staynlesse, withoutten fier or blame. 








“Twas, alace! hys destynedde wyfe, 

And fondlie hopedde thatte I shoulde bee 
The humbill solace of hys lyfe, 

And he ytts lodestarr untoe me. 


“ The daie was neere, the garments made, 
And I, a young delyghted bryde, 

Satte undernethe the hazel shade, 
With hym who lovedde mee atte mie syde 


“« There fell strange slamberr onne the knyghte ; 
I satte and gazedde upon hys face, 

And wytha stille and calm delyghte, 
Beganne eche lineament to trace. 


“Whenne, lo! upponne hys browe there broke 
The wrinkledde sygne of bitter payne ; 

And with acry mie love awoke, 
And shriekedde aloude, ‘Mie braine, mie braine "’ 


“ And stille, hee sayde, a lady fayre 
Had splitte (alace !) hys skull asunder, 
And ta’en hys witts aware, and bare 
Hymselfe to all mens dreade and wonder. 


“ Tnne vaine theie broghte him leech and preeste, 
Noe prayers noe skille myghte aughte availe ; 
Hee ravedde, and inne hys wrathe beganne 
Alle thatte werr necre hym to assaile. 


“‘ Theie layde hym inna dismalle celle ; 
Theie sayde hys witts would nere returne; 
Theie bad mee take another feere, 
No longer for Syrr Henrie mourne. 


“ But, holie father, woman’s love, 
Whenne purelie, deeplie, trulie givenne, 
Inne earth belowe, or Heaven above, 








Maie never from ler breste be rivenng 
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And whenne 
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‘P drewe hym trom hys lonelie lave, 

Ledde hym bie woode and flowerie feeld, 
Hopetul blue and treshing aire 
solace to hys beame myghte yeelde 


' 
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Some 


Lledde him to eche holie shryne, 

To every hole manne renownedde ; 
Pravedde Godde and every sainet divyne 

sutt, ab! noe succour have | founde 


‘Tnne vaine to forren shores TP sailedde, 
Po liahe, to Pranee, to Spain 
Alle prayers, alle failedde, 
And preestes—naic, have blessedde 
vaine! 


rnftercesston 


popes, iin 


‘Six yeerm have perishedde since PE herde 
The sound of thatte melodious voice, 
Those gentill tones, whoese Ivehteste worde 


Werr wout to make mie herte rejyoyce, 


hee knowes mee not, 
Mee! whome hee kKnewe and lovedde 

Oh, Marie! Mother! whatte a lotte 
Plath tallen on lockless Tsabelle '’ 


- * o » 


‘ And, bitterer farr, 


fhe moone shynes through the wyndowe nowe, 

Wyth samet and martyr bryghthe staynedde ; 
And stile betore the altar, lo! 

The warriour and the mayd remainedde ; 
Tille slowlie, as the winde decaie- 

Thatte loude, uncarthhe laughe grew low ; 
Lesse restlesse grewe the vacant gaze, 

And slumber settledde oun bys browse 


Butt sleepless stile, poore Tsabelle 
Before the altar weepinge knelt; 

Whenne, lo! a cold, thatte Iyche a spelle, 
Ranne numbing everie vame she telt; 


And now behold basyde her stoode, 
With cowl, and trocke, and virdle onne ; 
And inne bys hand the hole 
The tmage of th» goode Sainete 


roode, 


Johne. 


saide; “inne Heaven above, 


menne and saimets 


Rejoice,” he 
Though prayers of 
fayledde Ps 

hie pure and alle undieing love, 
Ol, happie mayden hath prevayledde ! 


The «ce epe devocione of thie herte, 
Tine travelle, toils, are not Inne Vi aine, 

For Heaven atte lengthe hathe ta’en thie — 
And givenne hym to thie armes agayne 


‘The teide thatte hathe pursuedde soe long 
Your loves wyth unrelentynge hate, 

Noe more shalle doc the warriour wronge, 
Butt leave yee to your blessfull fate.’ 


Thenne wyth the roode he crossedde hys browe, 
Somme namelesse worde of power hee spake ; 
And ere the mavd myghte marvelle howe 
The Saincte was gone, the youthe awake ! 


He gazed uponne her as he laie, 
Butt wyth amyvlde and altered looke, 
ille shee, who woe for manie a daie 
Hadde borne, noe more could silence brooke. 


‘ Dost know mee, Henrie—lorde, love, lyfe?’ 
Knowe thee!” cried hee, “I knowe thee 
weel, 

Are nottimie lovelie bryde ? my wyfe 

My joye of joyes? mie Isabelle ?” 


W hatte neede th more ? hvs father’s halle 
Hys lands he gainedde withouten strife : 
And whatte wasimore thanne worthe them alle, 
A lovynge and devotedde wyfe ! 


theie searchedde the land arounde, 
(Soe maute a late and leg = tell.) 
Phe braveste kay hte was Henrie founde, 
he happiest wyle young Isabelle ! 


| only English salieaue of the present age 


| which a 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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soe well , | 
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It was once remarked to us by a person who 


abominated aristoeracy, that Lord Byron was the 


who 
could lay claim to poetic genius. To convince the 


eritie that he was mistaken we advised him to 


peruse Lord Strangford’s translations from Ca- 
moens. We 


Thurlow ont ot sight 


deemed it advisable to keep Lord 
Since thattime, Lord Gower, 
the translator of Faust, has taken his place amongst 
‘now present some of Lord 
Lord Por- 


‘ 
eldest son of the Earl 


menot genius, and we 


Pore lhe 3s 


chester .. we believe , the 


ters poetry to our readers. 


of Caernarvon., His poetry is not of that species, 
‘man of quality writes in his morning 
gown and slippers.” There is streng 
Ep 
THK MOORISH WAR SONG 


BY LORD PORCHESTER 


his song GAZETTE AND ATHEN4UM. 


From the ranks of our foeman the far herald came, 

And to treemen bis word was the 
shame ; 

Astreemen we spurn‘d it, ourgauntlet threw down, 

Aud detiance we bade to our people and crown, 

Now blaze, ye red beacons! high peal the war 
stra! 

And weleome! thrice 
Span! 

How v: wnting ye come, and how lonely shall go, 

When our vaihes are ringing the fall of the foe. 

Now the soft serenade through the long summer 
muht, 

And the dance and the banquet, must yield to the 
figglit ; 

But the true love we leave, when we clasp her 
again, 

Shall make 
slain. 


us a wreath from the spoils of the 


The terrible Allah has bared his right hand, 

And Abdallah shall lead us, the Prince of the land ; 

Ye Chiets of Granada! your clansmen combine, 

Ye Lords of the Gazul and Vanega line ! 

Ye stern A’moradi, and Zegri! who spring 

From the high-blooded sons of the Atrican King ; 

Be still your sworn hatred—as brothers unite, 

And like torrents deep mingling rush ou to the 
fight. 


Almoradi! the standard of royalty bear— 
Be the crescent of Zegri resistless in war ! 
On Issa the wrongs of your kindred re pay, 
Sworn foemen be rivals in glory to-day. 


The bold who in battle is boldest to-day, 

His lady—his country—his King shall repay ; 
Who talls as a Chief of the faithful should tall, 
The Houris await in their gem-studded hall. 


Then what can ye fear? since to do or die 

Is glory on earth, or ts rr ypture on high; 

And what, save the yearning of hate, can ye know, 
When opposed to the ranks of the Infidel foe? 


Then Chiefs of the land! 

f break ; 

For your country, your King, and your honour, 
awake ! i 

Then blaze, 
stramn! 

And welcome! 
Spain! 


from yonr lethargy 


ye red beacons! high peal the war 


thrice welcome! ye children of 


THE YOUNG INDIAN’S SONG. 


I'll hie to the westward, my own native home, 
On the breast of the d: wrk rolling river ; 

My light bark shall dance o’er its waters in foam, 
With the force that a strong arm gan give her. 


I'll high to the west, to the land of my birth, 
And revisit the scenes of 1 v chi ildood ; 
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th and fire in 


summons of 


welcome! ye children of 
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J will ¢ roam thro: vugh the glades 3, where my young 
arrow first, 
Drauk the blood of the deer in the wild wood 


1 will rushto the arms of my dear Indian girl, 
As she comes on the path-way to meet me ; 
Mideck her dark locks with the bright shining 
pearl, 
And her young lieart shall throb as she greets me 
L have been to the white world, and found that 
her men 
Were as pale in their hearts as their faces ; 
Then welcome ve forests! Tnever again 
Will abandon my home for their places. 


Great Spirit! look dow non thy red son in love, 
Speed my bark o’er the wide lake before me 
And the simoke of my incense shail column » = 

The rude altar I raise to adore Thee ! 


[ Nuichez Ariel 
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THE GARRET CLUB 
No. I. 
GENIUS. 
‘Tis Education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d 
Pops. 

[thas ever been a much disputed ques. 
tion Whether there is sucha thing as innate 
genius, or not; or in other words, whethe: 
any one is born with a faculty for some 
particular thing, so as to be a poet, a pain- 
ter, a musician by nature and not by edu- 
cation. There are certain laws by which 
the operations of nature are governed, and 
in Ethics asin Physics these laws proceed 
with a regularity which could only be the 
effect of a divine order. The mental ope- 
rations in men [ conceive to be governed by 
the same rules as the organic structure ; 
not that I confound mind with soul; these 
are perfectly distinct: the soul having no 
more connexion with the internal, than it 
has with the external senses ; mind is on- 
ly the effect of healthy action in the brain, 
soul is an iminaterial principle and as such 
can be governed by no physical laws. A 
well formed and healthy brain, will produce 
all the phenomena of mind, even asa weil 
formed and healthy eye will perform all 
the phenomena of vision. In writing up- 
on this subject I wish to be understood, as 
referring to the well formed and healthy 
organ called brain, for [ should as soon 
expect clear and distinct vision from a 
closed eve as mental superiority from a 
disorganised brain. But in men of sound 
minds, men of powerful judgment, of re- 
tentive memory, of fruitful imagination 
and vivid perception, we find an infinitude 
of peculiarities in talent or genius. The 
ditferent phenomena of imind and the vari- 
ety cf its products are owing to a combina- 
tion of the sensual faculties ; they may all 
bend towards one subject, and thus render 
the individual perfect master of the same. 
Thus, a man may be very early thrown in- 
to the society of musicians; he finds him- 
self highly delighted with the combination 


| of harmonious sounds.—beeomes more anc 








inore Sonshnatesd: ‘wall @ Tsic ay taste 1s [theory of ‘the heavenly movements, had it 
formed. {is whole attention is givento | not been for the circumstance of an apple 
this pleasing cecreation; the mind freed | falling on his head.—Such are the ar- 
from other tasks now irksome, returns |guments by which LT wish to prove the | 
with vigour to its favourite pursuit. ‘The | non-existence of innate genius, that is, 
man feom this vigourous and coustantex- [a genius for a particular thing. I will 


ercise of his mind necessarily Improves and 
is held up asa musical genius.—Another’s 
attention is carly directed to books which 
require an exercise of thought; as he 
thinks, the task becomes easier every day, 
until it proves a pleasure and his constant 
resource Of bappiness, giving the whole 
bend of his mind to the investigation of ab- 
struse subjects. lis thinking principle is 
gradually strengthened and invigorated, 
until he becomes a philosophical genius. 
This man, had he been placed in the same 
circumstances as the musician, might have 
devoted his whole attention to that pur- 
suit to the neglect of the other, and vice 
versa. Closely connected with innate 
genius 1s the notion of innate ideas, and 
gn this latter proposition the former de- 
nends, in fact, for its most powerful sup- 
port. This support, however, it loses en- 
‘irely, for Locke has completely refuted 
the doctiine of innate ideas. An idea is 
‘he conception we form in our minds of the 


propertics and modes, of the length, 
oreadth, and colour of objects. We may 


hy an association of ideas, or a comparison, 
unagine what we have never perceived, as 
(iod, spirit, and essence, but we do so, and 
an do so, only by a comparison with sub- 
stances brought within the sphere of our 
external senses; therefore, until we have 
raade these impressions “pon our organs 
if perception, we cannothave an idea. A 
iad man ean form no idea of light, nor 
a deafmanof sound. Did, therefore, such 
a thing as innate genius exist, why should 
not a man born deaf and dumb become a 
musician ? We have no fact on record 
that it ever has been the case. We hear 
trequently of poetical genius :—what is po- 
etry?) How many write poetry that never 
excel. Poetry does not certainly consist 
in metrical rhyming, for this is a mechan- 
ical operation ;—poetry consists in the 
idea clothed in sublimitv. What finer po- 
etry have we than the Psalms? In what do 
the psalms consist? In sublime ideas, the 
result of comparisons or metaphors. Poe- 
try therefore is the result of thought; who 
ean think without ideas ?—Painting ts also 
said to be anatural gift. 
does it spring ?—from imitation. Tow can 
we imitate that which we have not seen, 
heard, or handled? As it is iinpossible to 
have an idea without perceiving, so it is 
impossible toimitate that of which we have 
no idea. Thesé peculiarities, then, must 
arise from circumstances which give to the 
mind its direction from early infancy.— 
Shakspeare would never have given us 
those brilliant effusions of his gigantic 
mind, had he not been early cast among 
players; nor would Newton have given us 
the idea of gravitation, and from this the 


From what source | 
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not say that there exists no capacity; a ca- 
pacity certainly does exist, but circunstan- 
ces must direct it to some particular ob- 
ject, and give it that bend, which leads to 
genius. 1 will also sav that one man may 
be endowed with superior capacity, which 
however, only arises from physical causes, 
and which has nothing to do with the bend 
it afterwards receives. Man, from neces- 
sitv, becomes a thinking being; circumstan- 
ces first throw wide the door of intellect, 
and circumstances direct him into peculi- 
arity of occupation, which, according as 
the capacity is in the beginning enlarged, 
leads on to genius. 
E.rnasmus 
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NO. VI. 





Artyur Mervyn. Arthur 
first appearance to the reader is at night, 
in a street in cng eet 
the events is 1793, when that city was dcso- 
lated by the ote fever. Mervyn is ap- 
parently perishing with this fearful disorder, 
in darkness and loneliness ; a passer-by ob- 
serves him and humanely carries him to his 
own house. Careful benevolence restores 
Mervyn to health and comfort, and circum- 
stances occur which induce bim to narrate 
his story to his generous preserver. It is 
eventful and interesting, particularly in 
those parts which describe the tenfold hor- 


Mervyn's 


rors of the pestilence which, in the sub- 
lime language of inspiration, ** walketh in 
darkness and wasteth at noon day.” Sub- 
limity is the steady companion of death, the 
shadow of his awful presence! The angel 
of destruction is grand and appalling when 
he comes amidst the shouts, the noise and 
the thunders of battle ; but he is more, infi- 


nitely more, sublime when he walks in the 





pestilence, through the deseited streets of 
a mighty city. They whose love of ex- 
citement led them to traverse the lower sec- 
during the fever of 1822, 


‘tion of our city, 
| will agree with usin opinion. The unbrok- 
,en solitude that brooded over the former 

resorts of industry and pleasure; the voice 


of silence which told that calamity and 
3a 








The date of 


breathless silence and gloomy solitude of 








by 
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| death were at work within many an appa 


rently tenantless dwelling, though we 
heard neither outery nor lamentation, the 
invisible 


consctousness of an presence 


whose arrows could not be avoided because 
they could not be seen, and whose breath 
might at anv and every moment be com- 
mingled with our own; in all this, there 
was more sublimity than in the hurricane, 
the earthquake and the battle. With a 
flag over the head, and the sound of the 
trump, and the drum, and the cannon in 
the ear; with the war-steeds, the weapons, 
more than all, the muliitude, before 
the high 
chivalrous valor; with the aspiring pride 
of distinction, or the stern and indomitable 
spirit of revenge ; with the stirring thought 


that, 


and 


eye; with the excitement of 


‘Fame is there to say who bleeds 
And Honor’s cye is on daring deeds ; 
with all these to animate the heart, death, 
. . . . 
although he loses not his sublimity, 
his terrors, and man will grapple boldly 
and fiercely with the mighty 
But around the deserted couch of pesti- 
lence and decay, what excitement can be 
found to revive the languid spirit and in- 
Destruction 


loses 


destrover.— 


vigorate the wasted frame ? 
comes not attended by praise and honor $ 
he is not combatted by pride and passion ; 
and high virtue, and spotless purity, and 
holy faith, which alone can conquer the 
terrors of him who dies in solitude and de- 
sertion, how few, how very few hearts do 
they inhabit! 

Some of the finest and most spirited 
sketches of Mr. Brown are to be found im 
Arthur Mervyn's narrative of the ravages 
and calamities of the yellow fever. He 
paints death in his most hidious and ter- 
vific aspect, till the heart becomes oppress- 
ed and weighed down with horror. There 
is a frightful and at times disgusting aceu- 
racy in the detail, clothed in the strong, 
concise and eloquent style, peculiar to all 
his works, which fastens the attention of 
He is 
anxious to escape the contemplation of 
such seenes, but he is under a spell, and 
he must proceed. It is the triumph of 
genius over his heart; it is the strong ty- 
ranny of an intellectual despot, conscious 
of power and extorsive of obe dience. If 
our praises of Mr. Brown be considered 
extravagant or enthusiastic, we refer to 


the pages of Arthur Mervynyggyproof that 


the reader, even against his will. 
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we are pot Javishing uamerited and un- 
meus pan JVI. 

Besides the deseriptions of pe stilence to 
alluded, Arthur Mervya 
various incidents of a 

We shall not attenipt 


aun analysis of the story, for to do it justly, 


! 


which we have 


Contarss many mid 


ditferent character. 


we should be obli ed lo crowd almost cCVe- 
ry other article out of our ty clye pages.— 


Avthui Mr. 


piece, and the mast rpiece of all Aimerican 


Niervun ts Brown's amaster- 


novels that bave ever been written, and 
it is surpassingly strange that all Ameri- 
ean readers should not have made this 


dascoveryv. 


We shall conclade this article with one 
extract from this admirable work—it ts 
the dese: tption of a hospital scene. 


* TP have no perteet recollection of what 
passed tillany arrival at the hospital. My 
combined with niy disease, to 
make me trantre and wild. Ena state like 
mine, the slightest motion could not be 
endured without agony. What then must 
f have felt, scorched and dazzled by the 
sun, sustained by hard boards, and borne 
for miles over a rugged pavement ? 

I cannot make you comprehend the an- 
euish of my feelings. To be disjointed 
and torn piece-meal by the rack, was a 
torment inexpressibly iaterior to this. No- 
thing excites my wonder, but that FE did 


passtons, 





1 The scene which was hourly displaved be- | 


hot expire before the cart had moved three 


pre S. 

1} knew not how, or by whom 
moved from this vehicle. 
came at length to my relief. 
f opened iny eves, and slowly gained some 
knowledge of my sitnation. LT lay upon a 
mattress, whose condition proved that an 
half-decaved corpse had recently 
dragged from it. The room 
but it was covered with beds like my own. 
Between each, there was scarcely the in- 
terval of three feet. Each = sustained a 
wretch whose croans and distortions be- 
spoke the desperateness of his condition, 

You will searely believe that, in- this 
seene of horrors, the sound of lauchter 
should be overheard. While the upper 
rooms of this building are filled with the 
sick and the dying, the lower apartments 
ire the scene of carousals and mirth.— 
The wretches who are hived, at enormous 
wages, to tend the sick and convey away 
the dead, neglect their duty and consume 
the cordials, whieh are provided for the 
patiouts, i debauchery and riot. 

A female visage, bloated with malignity 
and drunkenness, occasionally looked in. 
Dying eves wero cast upon her, invoking 
the boow, perhaps, of a drop of cold water, 
or her to change a posture 
Which compelicd tim to behold the ghastly 
Writhings or deathtul smile of his neigh- 
hom 


I was 
Pnsensibility 


been 


rssestance 


After a time | 


was large, 


The visitant had teft the bangnet for a 
morent, ouly to see who was dead. If she 
entered the room, biinking eves and reel- 
ing steps, shew ed her to be totatly unqualt- 
fied for ministering the atid that was need- 
ed. Presently, she disappeared and others 
ascended the statr-case, a coifin was de- 
posited at the door, the wretch, whose 
heart still quivered, was seized by rude 
hands, and dragged along the floor iio 
the passage. 

©! how poor are the conceptions which 
are formed, by the fortunate few, of the 
suflerings to which doillions of their fellow 
heigs are condemned. "Phis misery was 
more frichtlul, because it was seen to flow 
trom the depravity of the attendants. My 
own eves only would make me credit the 
eNistence of wickedness so enormous. 
wonder that to die In garvets and cellars 
and stables, unvisited and unknown, had, 
by so many been preferred to being brought 
hither. 

A physician east an eye upon tay state, 
He directions to the 


eave some person 
whoattended him. PE did not comprehend 
them: they were never executed by the 


nurses, and if the attempt had been made, 
Pshould probably have refused to receive 
what was offered. Recovery was equally 
bevond my expectation and my wishes.— 


fore me; the entrance of the sick, most of ! 
whom perished ina few hours, and their | 


departure to the graves prepared for them, 
reminded me of the fate to which T, algg, | 
was reserved. | 

‘ 


Three days passed away, in which every 
hour was expected to be the last. Phat, | 
amidst an atmosphere so contagious and 
deadly, amidst causes of destruction hourly 
accumulating, E should vet survive, ap- 
pears to me nothing less than miraculous. 
That of so many conducted to this house, 
the only one who passed out of it alive, 
should be myself, almost surpasses my 
belief. 

Some inexplicable prineiple rendered 
harmless those potent enemies of human 
life. My fever subsided and vanished.— | 
My strength was revived, and the first use | 
that [made of my limbs, was to bear me | 
far from the contemplation and sufferance | 
of those evils.” | 


Author of Waverly. By the late arvi- | 
vals trom England, it is asserted on the | 
authority ofa letter from London, that Sir 
Walter Scott declared 


himself author of the celebrated * Wa- 


has, under oath, 


vetly Novels’—this was done, as report 
says, to prove his claims against Messrs. 
Constables’ estate, which firm, has lately 
fallen amidst the mighty wreck in the 





commercial world. 
We have never expressed our opinion | 

; P +> | 

who was the mighty magician, whose un- | 


i much 


No | 


a a a a ee 


rivaled talent, as well as great fecundity, 
has enchanted the literary world for eleven 
That Sir Walter, if not the 


from the fountain head, 


vears prist. 
anthor, we knew 
was the personage, who furnished the 
Ms. and stood sponsor to the works: but 
that he wa had 
We have read the * Letters 


to Heber,” published about four vears ago, 


sthe sole author, we have 


our doubts. 


attempting to prove the author of Marmion 
and Waverly, to be the same personage ; 
these letters 


are well written, and bring 


forward many striking and similar pas- 


sages from the poet, which not only show 
resemblance between him and the 
novelist in point of style, but also in train 


of thought. As these letters adinit, there 


-ismuch diversity of style, mm the various 


| novels, nav, we add even in the same works, 


j—this we long ago remarked, and it led to 


i lieve)—he has 





the conclusion in our own mind, that thes: 


enchanting productions, were not written 


by one man alone, but by a literary club— 


When we consider the rapidity with 


which these works have appeared, faster 


than critics could review, or even ordinary 
readers peruse, it) secms strange that one 


and 


man could produce them, more 
especially that thet man was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. Tle has almost daily to attend 


to his duties as sheritf (of Selkirk we be- 
Written Paul's Letters, 
Waterloo, Llalidon Hill, Lives of the No- 
velists, &c. &c.—besides he has edited 
Pope’s and Swift's works, &c. which of 
themselves, would have taken ordinary in- 
dustry that time to achieve. 

Again, by what law, it was required that 


Sir Walter Scott. was under cath obliced 


| to disclose the author of these novels, to 


rank upon Messrs. Constables’ estate we 
know not: that he gave the publishers the 
MSS. and bargained with them for the 
copy-right, was of itself sufiicient to estab- 
lish his claim. 

We have long had a strong desire to 
know the ** great unknown” as he has been 
called, but the information from London— 
this bare report, has not satisfied us, and 
till we hear further on the subject, we shall 
stillremain undecided. We hope the mys- 
tery will soon be unravelled. 


Captain Juin Cleaves Symmes, of whom 


iall our readers have heard so much, ‘and 


whose theory respecting the earth has ex- 
cited so much speculation, both im this 


- - - 


country and Europe, has at length quitted 
forth to 


to their 


the wilds of the west and issued 
promulgate his views with a view 
aduption, and the consegnent undertahing 
of an expedition to explore the hollow 
caverns of our giobe. We were present 
at the delivery of his first lecture on Mon- 
the 
disadvantages under which Mr. Symmes 


day evening, and notwithstanding 
Jabours of a deficiency in his powers of 
expression and elocution, and perhaps the 
startling difficulties Luherent in the explan- 
ation of his hypothesis, wecould not tail to 
be struck with the simplhieity of his man- 
ner, the pertinency of his facts, and the 
excecding ingenuity of his conclusions. 
That many of bis arguments are assumed 
ou false data, and an ignorance of the laws 
of natural philosophy, was very evident, 
but this their 
bold speculations and acute deductions in- 
to a stronger relief and lent a zest. to the 
We hope to be 
able to present our readers with a summary 
of Capt. 
ourselves in’ the meanwhile with the sima- 


very weakness threw his 


naiveté of liis statements. 


Svimines’ lecture—conteating 
ple assertion that * there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 


our philosophy.” 


A voice from under the Altar.—We find 
the following appeal ina Maine journal. 
We copy it, but with famt expectations 
that it will have any effeet upon our Repre- 
sentatives: their hearts are hardened by 
vanity and political animosity, against the 
impressions of honor, generosity, and jus- 
tice—nearly every member has his ever- 
lasting speech to deliver by way of show- 
ing his mighty abilities ; he has his person- 
al and political dislikes to interest bis 
feelings; he is too busy in quarrels which 
do not always aimonnt to a fight, to heed 
the claims of men who understood fighting 
better than The 
honor and the national justice are amp- 
led under foot by political squabbles and 


quarreling. national 


private interest, and they will not listen to 
a voice from under the Altar, nor would 
they hearken * even if one were to come 
from the dead.” 
Congress,” let them make the most of it. 


Not only the surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the revolution, but their friends 
and their fellow citizens generally, have 
been waiting to hear, at least one voice in 
Congress raised against the Act of 1820, 
which made a deep stain on the memory 


If this be ** contempt of 


heart of the 


‘that they are downright paupers ! 
Fa cold neglect of forty years, during a se- 
irles of Wuexampled prosperity, they were 


i Which 
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of the deceased, anda cruel wound in the 
surviving, who achieved the 
indepen nee of these States. ‘That vile 
vet struck trom the rolls about seven thous- 
and, who included in the Act of 
1618; converting a lone acknowledged 
debt into a degrading charity, which none 
may receive, unless they will first swear in 
open Court, and publish itto the Universe, 
After 


were 


noticed by a donation ou terms which were 
soon withdrawn, and proifered again on 
the insulting condition above named !! In- 
Viting the tinger of scorn, ‘there goes,” 
or ‘there died a revolutionary pauper.” 
Blessed immortality ! Glorious rewaid of 
standing for their country: **in the times 
tried men’s souls.’ Is there none 
to speak—none to avenge this wrong! 
Where is the genius which presided wiih 
such inspiration ia founding another me- 
morial of the taine of Warren and his com- 
patriots! Did the graves of the dead, did 
the presence of La Payette, and the survi- 
vors bearing the scars of battle; did stand- 
ing amid the battle-ground, where they 
first vrappled in the mighty contest for 
liberty, make the orator frantic with feel- 
ing for their martyrdoms aud their suffer- 
mgs? Why then slumbers the eloquence 
of they mighty advocate, so near the tomb 
of Washington, in view of the violated, 
blotted rolis of the War Office?) Why such 
a death-like silence, within the walls of 
Congress, during the whole of enotlics 
Winter's session? Why is that heart cold 
and motionless, which, on Bunker’s heights 
throbbed with such fervour? Why, O 
why, is that heart so cold and motionless 
now, which was then wrought up to the 
subiimest entiusiasm for the early martyrs 
of liberty, and their companions in arms ? 
And wiiy is that tongue now ‘silent, which 
then by master strokes of eloquence im- 
pressed the minds of listening thousands 
vith what is due to their memory and to 
their services ? 

Be not their apologist for a charity ;— 
ask not even for their just dues;—the ful- 
filment of neglected promises urge not upon 
the conscience of Congress. As to their 
wages, kept back or paid in faithless paper, 
let the “trash”? go. A higher duty is im- 
posed. Demand of Congress their good 
name, as it stood in 1817.—Demand it as 
an act of solemn justice, taking back the 
scandal, which the Act of 1820 inflicted 


alike upon their good name, and that of 


their country, whose salvation they pur- 
chased with their blood and sufferings. 


A loud voice from under the Altar. 


Trouble amongst the insects.—It will be 
some satisfaction to those who are troubled 


with the buzzing and biting of flies, to 
learn that those blood-thirsty creatures 


suffer for their cnormities by apoplery and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ia 


it 


convulsions. Messrs. hirby and Spence 


their new work on Entomology, give 
some scientific accounts of the diseases to 
which mseets are liable. 


We are happy 


to learn that spiders are troubled with the 


| Stone, and bees with tumours and the dys- 











entery. Ants are particularly subject to 


verligo; wherefore, we know not, unless 
by reason of their being elevated so very 
high from the ground. The evmerus pipe 
ens (a species of tly) is so destitute of torti 
that it 


itself by the proboscis.— We wish the whole 


tude conmnits sureide, hanging 


tribe of thes would follow such a Roman 
The 


to what disease musquitoes are liable 


example, book does not inform us 
but we presume it must be the gout, trom 
their high living; 


may they have a round 
ntuaber of spasms and twinges during the 


ensue summer ! 


We pray the medical 
faculty to leave them to their fate, and we 
entreat all those gentlemen who keep col- 
chicum on their toilets, to see that thei 
bottles be well corked. [It would, really bea 
gratify ing sight to see a dissipated old mus- 
quitce bolstered up in an arm-chair, his 
claws wrapped in flannel, taking Wilson's 
tincture, every laif hour, in atonement for 


his excesses ! 


We take the subsequent advertisement 
The Alba- 


ny Microscope has for some time past, been 


from the 'Frenton Emporium. 


in the habit of publishing a © black list,” 
of those worthies who have taken the paper 
without any intention of paying for it. The 
plan is a good one, and if Editors general- 
ly were to adopt it, they would do one ano- 
ther a service, and put an end to this spe= 
cies of moral swindling. 
“{BSCONDED! 

“A letter from the Post master, at 
Sardinia, in this county, states, that Isaac 
Farr had absconded from that town. This 
man had taken the Emporiun for some 
months, and has gone ott without paying 
forthe same. We publish this fact, that 
our brethren of the type (should the gentle- 
man call upon any of them for eredit) may 
know on what terms to do business with 
him. Eps. Emp.” 


An old American Periodical, long since 
forgotten, contains some sketches of the 
different kinds of * talkers,’’ which are too 
good to be neglected. With scarcely any 
alteration they are as applicable to the 
talkers of 1826 as to those of 1803, Let 
our readers judge for themselves. 
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DISCOURSERS. 

Your talk to decency and reason suit, 
‘Nor prate like tools, nor vabble like a brute.’ 

There is a great variety of discoursers. 
We will notice, first, those buffoons im so- 
crety the Arrirupisarians and Facr-m\- 
Kes. These accompany every word with 
a peculiar grimace or gesture: they assent 
with ashrug, and contradict with a twist of 
the neck; are angry with a wry 
and pleised in a caper or a muinuct step. 
They may be considered as speaking har- 
lequins, and their rules of eloquence are 
taken from the posture-master.—These 
should be condemned to converse only in 


, 
outa, 


dunb show with their own person im the | 


looking-class, as Wellas the simirkers and 
smilers, Who so pretals set off therm faces, 
together with thea words by a je ne-scais 
quoi, between a grin anda dimple. With 
these we may likewise rank the atlected tribe 
of mimicks, 
the peculiar tone of voice or gesture of their 
acquaintance; though they are such 
wretched initators, that, Tike bad paniters, 
they are frequently forced to write the name 
under the picture, to discover any Iheness. 

Next to these, 
edin action, and who converse chiefly with 
may consider the 


who are 


! 
Whose elocution is absorb- 


their arms and legs, we 

Prorrssep Speakers. And, first, the em- 
phatical, who squeeze, and press, and ram 
down every svilable with excessive vehe- 


on 
menee and energy. These orators are 


remarkable for ther distinet elocution and 


toree of EXPPESSION § the \ dwell on the me | 


portant particles of and the, andthe signi- 
ficant conjunctive and, which they seem to 
hawk up with much difficulty out of thei 
own throats, and to cram them with no less 
parm into the ears of them auditors, 

The Watsrerers, or low speakers, seem 
to funey all their acquaintance deaf, 
rome up so close to you, that they may be 

ud to measure noses with you, and fre- 
quently overcome you with the exhalations 
of a powerful breath. 
eracular gentry obliged to talk ata distance 
throuch a speaking trumpet, or apply their 
lips tothe walls of a whispering gallery. 

The Wars, who will not condescend to 
utter any thing but a mot, and the 
Wuatstrers or Tue Houwurns, whonever 
articulate at all, nay be joimed very agree- 
ably together in concert ; and to these tink- 
ling eyimbals FE would also add the sounding 
brass; the Bawter, who enquires after 
your health with the bellowing of a town- 
erier. 

The Tar ers, whose pliable pipes are 
admirably adapted to the * soft part of 
the conversation,” and sweetly * pratiling 
out of fashion,” make very pretty musick 
from a beautiful face anda female tongue ; 
but from a rough manly voice and coarse 
features, mere nonsense is as rash and dis- 
sonant as a jig froma hurdy-gurdy. But | 
I will not tire my reader's patience by | 
pointing ow all the pests of conversation, 


bon 


nor dwell particularly on the Hanr-swear- | 


constantly taking off 


and | 


[ would have these | 


_ TE NE W-YORK LITER ARY G. AZETTE, 


| ERS, who split, and mance, and fritte r their 
oaths into gad’s-but, ad’s-fich and demme— 
On the Humpuccenrs, and on those who 
‘nick-name God's creatures,’ and call a 
man a cabbage, a crab, an odd fish, and an | 
unaccountable muskin, should never come 
into company without an interpreter—On 
the SensiBies, who pronounce dogmati- | 
caliv on the most trivial points, and speak 
in sentences—on the Woxperers, who 

always wondering whato’elock it is, or 
wondering whether it) will ram or no, or 
wondering when the moon changes,—on 
the PuraskROLoGIsTs, plain a thing 
by all that, or enter into particulars, with 
this, that, and Cother—And, lastly, on the 
Sinent Men, who seem afraid of opening 
(their mouths, lest they should catch cold, 
jand literally observe the precepts of the 
ivospel, by letting their conversation be 
omy yea yea, and nay nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by con- 
iversation, is one of ou primetpal distine- 
‘tions from brutes. We should, therefore, 
endeavout 
our advantage, 
speech as the 
and do our utmost 





who ex 


consider the 


to unlesanm any trivial 


or ridieulous habits which tend to lessen | 


the value of 
tive. 
Nore.—The ineenous author of this fragment 
has not mentioned these discoursers we meet every 
where, who eternally talk about the:selves: their 
conversation is a looking glass that always pre- 
‘kents vou with their impert neat figures: 
hold vou a discourse about the 
ever betel them. ‘There is nothing but what they 
have dome, seen, sacd or 
fumiversal model, an inexhaust:ble subject of com- 
| patison. How wretchedly insipid is praise when 


such an inestimable preroga- 








to turn this peculiar talent to | 
Orcans of: 


instruments of understandine, | 


they will | 
least accident that | 


thought; they are the | 


ee - . - 


* Tootrue 





| any nn id, and exclaimed aloud, 
la simile. the last Hower of the castle, and 
'the lost leaf of the forest, have both depart- 
| ed in vernal treshress, alike blooming, and 
lovely.” Phad now reached an open part 
of the forest which commanded an exten- 
prospect over the valley; a dim and 
incistinet object met my view; it wound 
yourd a little wooded promontory, and 
again | plainly saw it. ‘Too well I knew 
what the sad procession Was; the plumes of 
white feathers danced in the beams of the 
morbing sun, as if in mockery of the sout- 
bre obtect that bore them. It was the 
hearse thet conveyed the relics of Ellen, 
the last flower of the castle, to her long 
heme. * * * * "Phe only remaining 
chiid of a numerous family was regarded 
ty he: doting parents with no ordinary af- 
feeison: but that fell disease, Consump- 
tion, © me—it breathed on Ellen’s face— 
and the iast blossom was gathered to hei 
i futhers. The sad procession arrived at the 
behuaech. TD joined the train of mourners—— 

fi moments pause ersued,—broken only 
Ly the sobs of the wretched father. "The 
solemn and impressive service Commenced 
—the corpse was lowered into the tombe 
{was near itmthe leaf fell from inv hand 
(—the cath rattled on the coffin—the last 
| flower of the castle, and the last leaf of the 
forest, reposed in the same grave. 


Site 





Duclling.—No duels are palatable to 
both parties, except those that are engaged 
ii trom motives of revenge. Such duels 
are rare in modern times, for law has been 
found as efficacious tor this purpose as 
lead, though not so expeditious; and the 
lingering tcrtures inflieted by parchment, 


hitl ls hae . ace : a froan ? -* . 2s 
iit bown rack to the pl ree it comes fr un! Ne Las terrible as the more summary decisions 
| thing but fools will eternally give you their own | : 


characters, and bring 


se Ive s. 


every thing home to them- 


“MISC E LL ANEOUS 


THE LAST LE AF OF THE FORE ST. 
A FRAGMENT. 





It was the end of autumn, and my foot 
rustled among the dead leaves that strewed 
‘the path. Least my eyes up to an aged 
oak, that stretched its giant limbs in many 
ja fantastic form high over my head. [tw as 

the lord of the forest. [looked at it again, 
and again; one leaf still remained on one 
sole hanging branch; it struggled in vain 
ito get free. A fresher cust of wind came 
up the vallev—the tiny footstalk gave way 
‘—it separated from the branch—end the 
last leaf of the forest fell at my feet. I 
gazed at it half sorrowfully; it was not like 
its companions that lay near; mo, it was 
still fresh as the greenest leaf in spring. 
The brown tints of autumn had not vet 
mellowed its vivid colouring; it seemed as 
if cut off in its prime; diferent, far citier- 
‘ent, from those faded trophies of summer 


of the pistol. In all affairs of honour, ex- 
cepting those where the sole motive is re- 
venge, is curious that fear is the main in- 
gredient. From fear we aecept a chal- 
lenge, and from fear we refuse it. From 
| the false fear of opinion we enter the lists, 
' or we decline to do so, from the real fear of 
' danger, or the moral fear of guilt. Duel- 
ing is an evil that it will be extremely 
difficult to eradicate, because it would 
require a society Composed of such mate- 
rials as are notto be found without admix- 
ture; a society where all who are not 
christians, must at least be gentlemen, or 
if neithe ied behcoaphee rs. 
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i which lay around me. Unconsciously, | 
| fell into a train of thought that was sad, | 
even to mournfulness. T took the leaf in | 


be gven one mouth previous to the close of a 
vo tine. —Letters musi be apes. 








‘J Desgoves, Prinsee, ! 23 Provos wary 








